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Cover Design 



The illustrations on the front. co\Xer are/s3mi- 
boiB of .the fifteen (15) occi^ational clusters de- 
veloped by the Office of Education. TheT cluster ^ 
concept is ah >f fort to abandon breakingAdown school'' 
curriculums into ^'vocational," "general, and "d'ol- 
-lege t^reparatory" Iti faVor of core* cur rictilynis cov-^ 
erlng \3Vb clusters. \ « ^ 
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clusters. , • 
Tne symbols represent, the following, j< 

■ ®©@© 
■ . 

■■■•^ ; O .. ■ 

ft* 

1.^ Marketing and Distribution 

- . 2., Fine Afi;tjB and HumanitJj^es 

3. Health ' 

h\ Hospitalijfe^ and Recreation 

. • 5 . Cpudtnjc tion " o 

6... Transportation 

*7. Business. and Office 

•8. Personal Services . 

9. Public Services 

10. Marine j^clence 

\\. AgM-rbusiness and Natuttal Sciences 

12. Communication and Media 

13. Consumer and Homeraaking Educatl^on 
' lA. Manufacturing ' • ./ 

/ 15\ Environment ' ^ ' * 

. For additiottej/information on the cluster 
cept, contact the. Of f ice of Education, Washingt 
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INTRODUCTION • 

Choosing a career or : occupation Is one of 
the most important^ decisions that, an individual 
makes. In many cases, this decision is made 
several times during one's- li/etlme. Wise de- 
cision making regarding career and occupational 
choice is a process that. involves consideration 
of numerous factors. One factor is of necessity { 
att awareness of various careers and occupatipns. 

The jcareer awareness mini-seminars are de- . 
signed to assist tomraunity college students in ' 
gaining awareness of various careers and occupa- 
tions associated with the courses tKeyare taking* 
These seminars are essentially group care^ 
V guidance sessions conducted cooperatively by 
counselors and instructors. They are cofldueted 
in a classroom setting and are an integral part, 
of the course offering. . * , 

The seminars are designed as a means of . 
providing career infor'mf^tion services to'stu- ^ 
dents" at their convenience rather than requiring * 
them to seek out the information. This 1b es- 
pecially important In educational settings , . .* 
where students basically spend time on campus 
only during their class hours r)such Is^the^case 
with commuting students. ,^ 

This publication is intended as a guide to 
developing and conducting career awareness mlni-'^ 
seminars. The emphasis is on the community col- 
lege, but .the concept can be used in secondarjr • 
schools and four-year colleges, or in any setting 
where clients are" In need of career awareness 
services* 
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GETTING STARTED 



Getting off on the right foot of prime 
Importance for the success of bareer \awareness 
mlnl-semlnars* Proper conduct of Che seminars 
requires cooperation' between counselor^ and 
Instructional faculty members who are Usually 
in different. adm,iAlstratlve divisions and/or 
departments* This, In effect, requires inter- ^ 
departmental cooperation. Herein -lies one of 
the positive aspects of the concept. 

The conc<5pt can/be' initiated from any ad- 
ministrative level* The deans of the partici- 
pating departments could decide ujjon procedural 
mattfsrqr ox this could be ^accomplished Ijy the 
directdts or coordinators. Regardless of the 
starting point, alL adminis traitors and faculty 
personnel* involved should be informed of the 
activities and procedural matters. 

Frdm this pqint, the counselors and instruct 
ional faculty members b^egin 'the planning of pro- 
cedures for conducting the semin^rq. Among the 
items to be considered are: 

!• plumber of Seminars to be* held. 

/2. Scheduling of seminars. 

'3. Infprniqtion to be disseminated (deter- 
^\ * mined' via a survey questionnaire admin- 
Q . istered prior Jto sedsions). 

A.' Designing the questionnaire (to be dis- 
cussed later)^ 



6. Feedback jnechahldtn. , * / 

* 7. , Follow-up/ ^ , . * ' • 

number of sessions ^ * 

;; Sinoe the seminars ^are conducted during 
^^'''tegularly s'cheduled class sessions, it ,1s Im-* 
• portant- that a declsj/on be made* iji* the beginning 
as to the number of class sessions to be devoted 
to career awareness activities. T^e number. of 
class jsepsions per term is predete^lned» and 
instructors are expected have pre-pldnrted'.. 
activities for each session. The incJLu^ion of^ j 
career seminars wilX require re^trufcturing^of 
the instructional plan? "for the cour^jer. ' 

Length of class sessions shbuld be iaQnsicl- 
ered in deciding ott the number of sessions to be 
^ conducted. .Foi; example, a ninety minute, or two 
hour class will require fewer seplstionsf than a 
fifty minute class. It'id suggested that one 
^inforipational session and one fpllov-up be qched*-* 
lUldd at the onset, with additional sessions 
Isqhedulcd if needed. ' 

cheduling 

For ^purposes of continuity of presentation, 
seminars should be scheduled con^cutively^ In 
instahces where thiii is not possible, they should* 
be scheduled as closely together as pa9sibi|.e 
rathef than one at the beginning and another at- 
the end of the terq. , • 

, Another factor in scheduling the seminars 
is to arrange for presigntation to more than one* 
clasis at a time. For "example, if the iseminars- 
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are being conducted for psychology students and 
more than one^sessl^on meeW a t the same time , ~T 
the classes could t|e combined* This would re- 
^. quite the involvement of all Instructors teafeh-^ 
lug psychology at that time period. Itt planning 
these joint seminars, space must be considered. 

y * . ,. . ■ . • . • " ' ^ 

In cases where the same Instructor la teach- 
ing several sessions of the same class but at 
different timqs, these seaaions cduld be combined. 
This would require scheduling the seminars at a 
time and place convenient for the students in 
"each of the sessions. This can be difficult, as ^ 
some students will profii^iy have other classes 
at hours when the joint Seminars are scheduled. . 
This prcrcedure is not recdmftiended if the seminar 
cannot be held during the hours when ofte of the 
cla96es 16 regulatly schedule^d. Changing the 
time to an hour when 'classes are not regularly 
scheduled decreases the atltetidance an^ the 
effectiveness. ^ . ^ . , 

Information to be Disseminated 

* \ The nature and type of information to be 
presented during the seminars shouSbd be deter- 

t mined jointly by the counselors, inatrdctors, 
and students involved. Counselors and Instruct- 
oi;s j.can inake tho determination on th!^* basis ^^of v 

• ex^erieni:e. Information available, and quecftlons 
thartf haveTbeen posed by students. , / . 

In order to ge€ student input, ^ a surv^ 
questionnaire is used. T^Jiiis. instrument is de- 
signed to gllcit from the students .questions 
they would like to have informatiotfi on -regarding 
cateers and occupations in the are^ of discus- 
sion. Desi,gning and administering the question- 
naire will be discussed in .succeeding sections 
of tfiis, gui^e. * ' > 
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^ AdnllnlsterlnR the. Questionnaire • 

- The questlonnalrte ishould be administered 
far enough In advance of the setnltiar eo that ^ 
sufficient" data can be collected and analyzed. 
A maximum of one week Is .i^uf f Iclent .tlme' to do 
^his. ' 

The questionnaire' can be administered by ' ' 
the classroom Instructor. The completed, ^ques-? 
* tlonnalre Is tKen. forwarded to* the Individual 
responsible for collecting the data; this Is.^. 
usually the counselor. ' 

Feedback and Follow-up ' 

To determine- the effectiveness of the 
"seminars and t^o obtain data f or futui^e seminars, 
provisions fot feedback should be made. Any of 
several .techniques can be employed. JSome sug-, 
gestlons Included * a) providing students with a 
, seminar evaluation form, to'be completed jaf tet 
each seminar, b) requiting students ln*iPlmposltlon 
type clashes to write a- shoirt paper (one page) ' 
' expressing their perceptions of the experience,, 
or c) eliciting verbal* responses. 

' >• Pr;ocedure9 for follow-up are essential tp 
re^ipond toJ^questions or areas of contern not 
dealt/with during the ^^ir^st seminar. The follow- 
up sessions are 'planned in much the same .njianner ^ 
» as the regular sessions. 
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STEP II 



DEVELOPING THE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 



The intent here is to construct a concise, 
,but comprehensive, instrument for gathering in- 
formation. Because the instrCiment- is crucial 
In obtaining desired data, carc*must be taken 
in its development. It is essential that par- 
ticipating faculty members be involved in the ^ 
development oi^ the instrument to assure the in- 
clusion of pertinent questions. 

SiWce the uj.titnate objective is to design 
an instrument that will elicit responses from 
students regarding their needs for career awdre- 
ness litforraation, simplicity and comprehensive- 
ness iare vital factors to be considered.. 

The following questions are present ?d as 
examples of the types of items that can be in- 
cluded on the survey instrument. - 

. 1. Are you planning a major in this subject 
' area or a related area? 

2. Are you planning a minor in this or la 
related area? ^ - 

3. • Is there a. branch of this area in whj.ch 

you are espec^ially interested? * i * 

a/ What kind of information would you nded 
in order to decide on a career in this 
... area? . *^ . a 

5. What occupation(s) are you interested in 
}( _ and do you think this course i§ related? 
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STEJ III 

ADMINISTERING THE SURVEY INSTRUMENT 



This procedure can be carried out 'by 'the . 
"cpunseipr or' instructor. For expediency, the * 
inst^tictor should administer the qdistionnaire 
during a. regular class ^session prior tO' the^ « 
condu'ct of the seminaif. Administration -by the 
ins't^ctor '^recjuires that the instructor be 
thoroughly, familiar 'with the instrument in • 
ordeil to respond to questions s'Euqifents may Have*. 

^The counselor may also administer the 
instrument if this is deemed .desirably. There 
are certain advantages 'to this procedure in , 
that the counselor* is usually the persoft who 
compiles,^ researches, and presents the Ihfbrma- 

tion|:. M V 

■.{i ■ ■ ' . - ' ■ ' ■ > J, 

StJd'ehts should be, encouraged to be 'delib- 
erate and* thorough in responding to the ques- ; 
tionnaire in that the information researched and 
ptes fen ted will be determined by their responsres. 

a ij, A ^ . .... 

The length of time necessary to adnfttnis.ter ^ 
the questionnaire is determined , by t^he design , 
of the instrum^tit, A portion/of one class peri-r^,^ 
od ^h9uld' be sufficient. Upon completidiv of the 
questionnaire, students should be encouraged tq 
make any verbal responses regarcding additional 
information they would like to have which is not 
covered on the survey instrument. These comments 
should be recorded and that information provided. 
Also, these verbal comments can be helpful in 
revising the instrtiment-fdr future use. 
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STEP IV 

V - ' V 

RESEARCHING AND COMPILING THE DATA 

A comprehensive library of c'areer and occu- 
pational information can.be most useful in re- 
searching the data. If one does not presently 
exist, this is a good starting po-int for develop- 
ing one. 

» ' * ( 

Sources of information are varied. Much of 
the information can be obtained free of charge 
from various professional organizations and 
college and university placement centers. Other 
information can be obtained from companies that 
prepare various kits apd libraries of information. 
Information from th6se companies, can be somewhat 
costly but worth the exfenditure, 
^ •> 

Attempting to find the desired information 
can be time-consuming but nevertheless, productive. 
Jhe nrt>st imporj^ant aspect here is to rely Aipon 
sources that can provide the most relevant data. 

Standard ^references such as the Dictionary \ 
of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.), the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook (0.0*H.), the Occupational Out- 
look Quarterly (O.O.Q.), and the Encyclopedia of 
Careers Vol. II can be valuable,. In addition to 
''the information contained in these publications, 
many list sources of additional information. 

Loca^l placement information from nearby 
college or university placement centers is valu- 
able. Information on employment trends in the 
local area can be obtained as well as more gen- 
eral information. 

The Employment Security Commission Is another 
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" RESEARCHING AND COMPILING THE DATA 

A cbmpreherisive library of career and occu:?^ 
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local area can be obtained as well as more gen- 
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The Employm^jit Security Coiranission is another 



ource -o£ infarmatloh., — It^ has- been my^ experlenefr, — 
•however, that the information obtained from this 
source is usuality very general in. nature and • 
d^als mainly with employment and unemployment* 
data rather than occupational outlook. 

Although data research is listed as Step tV 
in the process, general information colleGtidn 
.should beg;^in durijig the initial planning stage. 
This is especially important if the institution 
does tiot air ejady- have t^he information available ^ 

As the information is collected and^ajifitlyzed, 
it should be filed for future use.' T;i^e filing 
system should be such that it is assessable for 
student use and/or distribution if copying facil- 
itiLes are available; 

After ^carefully researching the ^necessary 
inft>rmat^ion, it is Important to organize arid 
arrange the data so that it can be presented 
effectively and efficiently. 

. - ^ ,'■ ■ # ■ 

This is a significant ^ep because quite 
freqiidntiy there are very diverse career interests 
knd questlotis voiced by the students. Codes or 
other abbreviated devices may be developed to 
include the quantity of material researched. Hfind-^ 
'dtits which include an overview of the many career- 
ideas expressed', degree levels required, sources 
of information, career groupings, etc. can 'be 
developed to, cover considerable inforn^tion quickly. 
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STEP V , ^ 

THE SEMINAR EXPERIENCE " , 

The seminar Is the culmination of al*»fche « 
planning and data if for ta to that point. The 
•effectiveness 6f f^he seminar Is dependent to a 
great extent uporji'how well previous steps have 
beerf carried out/^ 

To be^in ^he seminar, it is helpful to re- 
view what Has/transplred to date in terms of 
the survey an^ datk coUectlpn. An overview of* 
the field o|^ discussion should be presepCed 
early in the presentafclohit The overview should 
include de'flnltive information and areas, of 
specSnzatiori withiili the broad categor;y. Foy 
example, if th,e seminar is on careers and/ovv 
occupations in psychology, a beginning point . 
would/be a definition of psychology and psy- 
chologists, followed ' by V listing of the branch- 
es Of psychblQgy. , ;^ 

■/ ■ . ■ ■ ■ > ■ ■ 

Froirv this poixit' the seniirtar would proceed 

according to. the infotmation Requested by the 
students via the survey instrument. , The dis- 
cussion shoMld include mote apecific information 
on cateer groupings, mgst doinmon career patterns 
educati^al ^requirements, ioh outlook, sources 
'of-^^m?l^rment, m of entry, earnings, con- 

dlti6ns of work, etc. ^ 

Generally speaking, the seminar should be 
constructed so that inSormation is presented^ 
from the general^to the specific. 

Following the presentation, time should be 
ailoted for open discussion and questions. A 
handout: Summarizing the discussion 'can be useful 

•J , . 



\ >The handout should include soilcces of additd 

information. Students should be^encouraged to 
do further career exploration and to work with 
their counselor regarding questions and uncertain 
ty regarding career choice. 

The seminar presentation can be as elaborate 
or as simple as preparation and presentation"^ 
time permit. Overhead transparencies, charts, 
and audio visuals make thje presentation more 
informative. However, if time and' materials do^' 
not permit, a well-planned lecture presentation 
will suffice. ' ' j 

'''•'^^MM^^^^^he intrent of the seminar is not t6 assuire 
studi^ts that they Will have sufficient skills 
or knowi{^d.ge to choose a career because of the 
seminar experience, but rather to provide in- 
I formation to students that will act as a c4ta-* 
lyst for further exploration. 
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STEP VI 



^FEEDBACK 

■ . K- ' ' ' ' • • * 

An experience such as the cateer; awareness ^ 
mlnl-seminar wartatlts an evaluative coj)ponent. 
The Individual and collective student oplnloA la 
obviously the single most Important measure of 
the value this concept provides* By being mindful 
of the effect the presentation and sutsequent^ 
discission haa produced, one can objectively ^nd 
validly assess the Impact of* this service, Jhls 
feedback can also be regarded as a yardstick by 
which , student personned^tef fectlvene]3S »can be , 
viewed as it r(^ates to the accountability of ^ 
■time and how meaningful the ^department is to the 
stiident bd4y, faculty »^ ^nd institution as a wholes 

The f^e^iii^^i^'c^ serv? to aid in modifying 
the' presentation Msfeettli^^ the. needs of 
^certain students. / ' ^ 

Feedback tan be obtained in-^a variety xyf 
ways. -A fotta can be developed" by the counselor 
6r ;lti8tructor to obtaJii evaluative information, 
or st4jdents can be instructed to tarlte a short 
,essay describing their opinions regarding the 
experience. ■ . - ^- 

The latter is especially appropriate in 
classes that require iCompoSltl6n writing as part 
of the reqVilrements of the^class. 

Verbal feedback Is aiso^ a viable means of 
asaesftlng the^alue of the experience. 
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CONCLUSION 



?rhe most unique? aspect of these seminars is 
that they are conducted in a regular classroom 
setting. One of the major problems in providing* 
career information is reaching the clients. 
Experience has shown that many students in need 
of career awareness information do not seek 
assl,s1tance, for whatever Treason. ^ They do not 
frequent the career information center or seek 
information from couns^loKs or other helpful , 
individual^. Taking the informational services 
to them 'in the classroom, where ^they would or- 
dinarily be, alleviates this problem. 

-Conducting the seminars in the classroom 
as part of the course offering has other advan- 
tages. 

1. It combines thae academic with the 
practical. 

2. * It provides a catalyst for greater 

teamwork ietween instructional faculty 
and counselors. 

3. It contributes to th^> effectiveness 

of in s t r uc t ion . ' . - 
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